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GENTLEMEN, 


2 CHEARFULLY embrace the occafion which! offers now, 1 it 
comes ſomething ſooner than! could wiſh; that I might teſtify to you, in 
the undertaking of this work, or rather of this honour which you 
have conferred on me, I have at leaſt beſtowed both ſtudy and labour 
and the greateſt alacrity. I can patiently allow myſelf to be 
thought deficient in quickneſs of conception, and in the powers a 
oratory : but by no means would I be thought not diligent 1 
diſcharging the duty of an office, which has been decreed to me ths 
your authority ; or not ſufficiently thankful for a favour, which 
of whatever kind it is, the coming from you renders it conſiderable. 
For favours of this kind are to be eſtimated I think, by confidering 
not only the favour itſelf, but the perſons. who confer it, as well as 
upon whom it is conferred. When, therefore, I reflect, that I am to 
fill a pe” in which men of the firſt parts and — have already 
B | ſhnone, 
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Abe ; 1 I behold you, from whom any marks of formar adds to 
the dignity of the greateſt men; then I think with myſelf, how I 
ever could have hoped to obtain ſuch a public mark of your eſteem : 
a teſtimony which 1 look upon to be ſo honourable for me, that I think 
no labour or aſſiduity can ever enough repay. This part of my duty, 
therefore, though ſlenderly qualified, I moſt readily begin, and will 
hereafter endeavour to go on with: for nothing can be more pleaſing 
to a mind truly grateful, than to return thanks, or to have the 
appearance of being thankful; and from the remembrance of your 
kindneſs, I confider this not as a taſk, but as a ſpur to me. I am now not 
only ſolicitous and anxious how to acquit myſelf, but particularly 5 
impreſſed with the reflection, that I have undertaken an appointment. 
which you have flways honoured with your attendance and meditations ;_ ” 
that I am to expound a matter, which you have not only judged worthy 
to be delivered before you and in this ſeat of learning, but have already 
| heard illuſtrated in a manner that is ſuitable to its dignity : if, there- 
fore, it ſhould now fall into negle& and diſrepute, I fear how I ſhall be 
abſe to difſemble, its happening chrough my fault, and not t from that 
= „ of the ſcience or the ution. 


| 5 Rut, 8 may ib the ſucceſs of our endeavours, Kate any thing 
DB „ be more favourable to learning, or to the inſtitution of this ſeminary 
8 | of learning, than for this art to have a place here among the reſt, whoſe 
ſuccour and aſſiſtance the others ſo readily have recourſe. to? As there 
is no ſcience more ancient, ſo there is none more entertaining; N i 46 
it were implanted and inherent in man, and carries with it the moſt 
pleaſing commendation of its own excellence; and has ever obtained the | 
: favour, love, and admiration of the unlearned as well as the learned, | 
the gay as well as the ſerious. For what can be more becoming in a 
man of parts and of learning, than to perceive in that art, in which 
there is ſo much concealed elegance, what is juſt, what is not fo, ., 
what is becoming, what is proper, and wherein confiſts that which | 
we 
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we call great and noble, elegant and berdeifulg 6e a word to be able 
to comprehend and underſtand thoſe things which to the vulgar are leſs 
plain and leſs intelligible? Nor ſhould we forget, that he, who culti- 
vates and adorns his mind in unfolding the refined elegancies of this art, 
will from thence perceive a quickneſs and acuteneſs in illuſtrating the 
more abſtracted ſciences. And this is what I think thatmoſt accompliſhed 
man had more particularly in view, to whoſe munificence we are 
indebted, that Poetry is now admitted here into the circle of the 
ſciences. For aftet having furniſhed his mind not only with the know- 
ledge of every thing that was moſt uſeful and that was moſt ſerious in 
learning, but had alſo adorned it with the moſt elegant arts, and with 
every bagel of more poliſhed literature; and been educated i in that 
ſeminary in which the graveſt and moſt. ſacred ſtudies have always 
flouriſhed, and do at this time flouriſh, joined to the more elegant 
ſciences : he no doubt ſaw and experienced, what uſe and efficacy 
the elegant arts are of, in aſſiſting and illuſtrating the more abſtracted 
parts of learning; how intimate the connection was between Philoſophy 
and Poe try. | 


The intention of him who inſtituted this foundation, and the uſual 
cuſtom of a ſpecch of this kind reminds, me, that I ſhould explain 
to you in a few words, though ſufficiently known to you, what I think 
may truly be ſaid to be the end and aim of Poetry. 
The end of Poetry then, is either ſimply to inftru&, or only to 
amuſe; or it is to do both. I could with that utility alone was confi- 
dered as its ultimate end; and amuſement the means and way to attain 
that end: ſo tnat it might be ſaid to inſtruct in amufing. For this ſeems 
to be the diſtinction between the Philoſopher and the Poet, that al- 
+ though the defign of both is the ſame, yet the method they purſue 

is different. The aim of each is to inſtruc, which the one is conſi- 
dered to have * well if he is erſpieuous, _ and accurate z | 


and N 


c 
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cke other, if he is entertaining, ſmooth, elegant and harmonious. 
The one appeals from the paſſions to our reaſon only; the other alſo 
appeals to our reaſon, but likewiſe endeavours to work upon the paſſions. 
This takes the neareſt and readieſt road to virtue and truth; that likewiſe 
tends to the ſame point, but in a leſs direct and more vatiegated j path. In 
a word, the one points them out and makes them ſo plain, that we 
muſt neceſſarily perceive them; and the other ſo ſets off and adorns 
chem as to make us al love and embrace them. | 


RES - cherefory} look upon Poetry t to be principally uſeful from its being | 
amuſing: : and Philoſophers, I hope, will forgive me, if I ſhall add, 

that the writings of a Poet are ſometimes more uſeful than thoſe of a 
' Philoſopher, becauſe they are more entertaining. For, to give only a 
few well-known examples of this matter; who is there, that does not 
think that when the more learned of the Romans gave themſelves up ſo 

much to the ſtudy of the Epicurean Philoſophy, they were not much 
more delighted with, had continually in their hands, and carried every 

where with them, that moſt beautiful poem of Lucretius, in preference 

to the writings of Catius, or Amafanius, or even the Commentaries of 
Epicurus? Who would ſuppoſe that even men of a more uncultivated 
genius ſhould peruſe that elegant and finiſhed work of Virgils, on the 
Subject of Huſbandry, with the ſame diligence and application as 
they did the writings of the learned Varro, or (not to mention the eldet 


Cato) even of Columella, by no means an inelegant author? The autho- 


-” 'rity of Virgil ranks with that of the greateſt writers, but in an aſtoniſhing 
harmony of language he farexcells every one. On the contrary, if Mani- 
lius, who is ſaid to be one of the writers of the Auguſtan age, and with truth, 
if we may credit what he himſelf ſays; if he hath drawn up that beautiful 
work on the knowledge of the ſtars, in verſes ſo harſh and barren, that 
Julius Firmicus, a writer of the enſuing age, hath afforded no leſs 
| pleaſure to his readers in explaining the ſame thing even in proſe, | 


þ [ne I will allow Manilius every praiſe as a Philoſopher and an 
Aſtronomer, . 
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Aﬀebvonien yet I muſt altogether contend that he is do Poet. For 
what, I deſire to know, is a Poet void of harmony, of ſmoothneſs, of 
elegance, of grace, and of ſweetneſs? Or what utility and inſtruction 
can be drawn from a writer whom no one can bear ſcarce even to read ? 
"© his, therefore, ſeems to be P the reaſon 8 n ſhould 
| render her ſtile more adorned, | 


” Er quaſi Muſzo dulci contingere melle; 8 . 


that by ſuch allurements ſhe might conciliate an eſteem for her 
doctrine z and do like the phyſicians, who infuſe in their bitter potions 
ſuch drugs that will make them more pe | 


Ut puerorum tas improvida ludificetur. 
” Labrorum 'tenus, interea perpotet amarum 
?: Abfinthi laticem, deceptaque non capiatur ;” 


which Lucretius clegantly illuſtrates as the deſign not only of his Poem, | 


but of 8 | in ein 


w if it . in thoſe writers, who openly declare their end is 


to teach and to inſtruct, that the more they amuſe, ſo much the 


better and more elficaciouſſy do they inſtruct; the ſame thing will 


appear Rill more manifeſtly, in thoſe, who diſſemble their defign of 
inſtructing, and hold out only the enticement of amuſing: who when 


they treat on the graveſt ſubjects, and ſetforth all the buſineſs of life, 


and its different offices and duties, can yet throw aſide their magiſterial 


harſhneſs, and introduce all the ornaments and allurements of elegance 


and harmony; can ſet before our eyes as in a picture, the actions, 


manners, purſuits, and affections of men; can inſinuate themſelves by 
their deſcriptions, their fables, the ſweetneſs of their numbers, the 


beauty and variety of their images; and thus inſtil into the mind of the 
reader the principles of virtue unawares, or even when predetermined 
| | | | 1 x | = 
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to the contrary. - For what elſe is it that Epic Poetry doth J or of 

what other uſe is the reading of Homer? Who is ſo dull, fo. void- of 
humanity, as not to perceive an incredible pleaſure, not to be moved, 


and rouſed, and carried away by his divine genius? Who is ſo inani- Y 


mate, as not to ſee, and obſerve, and feel thoſe beautiful documents of 
life and manners inſcribed, and as it were ſtamped for ever on his mind ? 


5 You may from Philoſophy ſeek out the cold precepts of virtue; you may 
in Hiſtory ſee examples without life or animation: but in Poetry we 


hear the living voice of virtue, we behold her animated form. She 


not only recommends precepts to us, but makes us in love with thoſe 


precepts ; ſhe not only gives us examples, but imprints them on our 


minds; firſt ſoftening the wax by her internal heat, and then giving 
it the impreſſion which it ſhould afrerwards take. Horace hath given | 
| that true and juſt encomium to the Poet; 


” Qui quid fir pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
7 Flenius ac Melius Carybppo et Crantore dicit: 


Plenius more fully, he does not barely. explain the diviſions and 


definitions of a thing ; but gives ſuch a full and accurate repreſentation 


of the manners and affections of human nature, and of every thing 


which relates to mankind both in public and private life, in ſuch nume- 
Tous and various kind of examples; that he, who comes to her 


5 myſteries from the ſchools of the Philoſophers, feels himſelf carried 


from a narrow contracted ſpot, into the midſt of a moſt ſpacious and 


- flouriſhing field: Melius better, he does not teach by maxims and 
precepts, and in dry ſentences ; but captivates the reader with the 


harmony of his verſe, the beauty of his images, the ingenuity of his 


fable, the accuracy of his imitation; and ſo penetrates, delights, 


aſtoniſhes, and forms the mind to virtue, and a love for every thing | 


that! is commendable. | 


But if we go from Epic Poetry to | Tragedy, which Ariſtotle gives 
the ack rank avs on account t of her exact and more efficacious imitation, 
| . 
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we ſhall ill more eaſily ſhew, that Poetry excels Philoſophy i in utility, | 
from her being more amuſing aud entertaining. For what elſe is 
Tragedy, but Philoſophy put into a ſcene; retaining what is her own, 
yet remitting nothing of her gravity, and affiſted with other ornaments ? 


- What part of moral diſcipline hath the writers of Greek Tragedy left 


untouched or unornamented ? What ſocial, or what public duty, what 
means of allaying the paſſions, what commendation i in praiſe of virtue, 
which they have not variouſly, copiouſly, and learnedly treated of ? 
There 1s Eſchylus, not a Poet only, but a Pythagorean? Were not 
Sophocles : and Euripides both ſtrenuous in the praiſe of wiſdom ; the one 
a diſciple of Anaxagoras and Socrates, the other known by the name 
of the Stage Philoſopher ? So that in theſe perſons their poetic faculty 
has been of no ſmall acceſſion to Philoſophy: nor has any one yet carried 
that art to its higheſt pitch and ſummit, who had not firſt laid the 
foundations of it in the inmont receſſes of Philoſophy. 


But tif any one mould tip that ford 124 n in this kind of 
Poetry, who were never looked upon as Philoſophers, or men of more 
than ordinary learning; I would wiſh him to remember, that what 1 
look for, is the thing itſelf, not according to the vulgar opinion, nor 
meaning to cavil about the ſignification of a word: but ſuch a one, who 
by the ſtrength. of his genius can ſearch into the nature and ſprings 
of human actions, who can diſcover the cauſes by which the ardour of 
the mind is either raiſed or depreſſed, and not only explain her different 
motions in language, but ſet them plainly and viſibly before our eyes; 
who can excite, govern, put in motion, and moderate them; him, 
| though leſs affiſted by the help of learning, I hold to be a Philoſopher, 
and moſt eminently ſo. And ſuch I look upon Shakeſpear to be, who 
in one ſingle play has ſhewn the paſſion of jealouſy, its cauſes, manners, 
progreſs, and effects; more fully, more ingeniouſly, more accurately, 
and more exactly than was ever done, I think, in a like argument, by 
* one of all 5 different ſects of ail 


But | 
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But if T e is of the very eſſence of Philoſophy, and to all the | 
force and gravity of wiſdom, adds her own orffaments, and charms 
peculiar to herſelf, as ſweetneſs of verſe, the affiſtance of fable, the 
power of imitation, and the truth of action; ſhall we ſay, that 
Philoſophy muſt yield the palm to Poetry in utility ; or rather is ſhe not 
bound by the cloſeſt ties to her, from whoſe aſſiſtance and commenda- 
tion ſhe derives ſuch ng in ann the utility Ge . at. 


Bout if the power of! imitation and fable i is ſo gre at, the authority of 
truth itſelf may ſeem to be greater; and Hiſtory at laſt, rather than 
Poetry be conſidered as our miſtreſs and guide. Which is quite other- 
wife: for Hiſtory is contained within too narrow bounds, and under 
too ſevere laws. She gives an account of things that have been done, 
and treads in the footſteps of events; ſhe relates what . hath happened, 
not what might or ought to have happened; : nor goes not where oppor- 
tunity of inſtruction and probability calls, but where matter of fact 
compels her. Hiſtory relates paſt events of perſons and things ; Poetry 
treats of things in general: the one ſearches out the cauſes of things 
from uncertain conjectures ; the other clearly and evidently demonſtrates 
them : the one catches by chance at a ſplendid image of virtue ; the 

other contemplates her plain ſimple form: this goes in a regular 
preſcribed track; that takes the free ſpace of nature: this, in a word, 
is ſubſervient to her argument, the other regulates. it. Wherefore 
Ariſtotle affirms, that Poetry is more noble, and more intimately con- 
nected with Philoſophy than Hiſtory: nor did Bacon who is not inferior 
to him think otherwiſe. The thing itſelf, and the great authority of 
the man, requires that I ſhould give you his own words concerning it. 
« As the ſenſible world (days he) is inferior in dignity to the rational 
ce ſoul, Poetry ſeems to give thoſe things to human nature, which 
« Hiſtory denies, and to content the mind with the ſhadow of things 
ce as i it were, when what i is more. ſolid was not to be obtained. For if 


0 : 
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any one takes a more cireumſpect view of ls matter, Poetry gives 
cc a convincing proof, that a more illuſtrious magnitude of things, a 
© more perfect order; and a more beautiful variety, is pleaſing to the 
human mind, than can be found any where in nature ſince the fall. 
. Therefore, ſince thoſe tranſactions and events, which a faithful Hiſto- 
. rian muſt relate, are not of that amplitude to ſatisfy the human 
% mind; Poetry ſteps in, and makes the facts ſtill more heroic. As 
true Hiſtory relates the ſucceſs of things to be not according to the 
| „ & merits of their virtues and vices ; Poetry corrects her, and gives the 5 
| e iſſue and events as they merit, and agreeable to the law of Nemeſis. 
As true Hiſtory diſguſts the mind from a too great ſatiety and reſem- 
ce blance of things; Poetry enlivens her, ſinging of things which are 
cc unexpected, full of variety, and viciffitudes. So that Poetry con- 
duces not only to our amuſement, but to elevate the mind, and 
form the manners. She may therefore very deſervedly be thought to 
6 partake of ſomething divine, as ſhe raiſes and delights the ſoul, 
« ſuiting her i images to the deſires of the mind; and not ſubmitting the 
c mind (as Reaſon and Hiſtory doth) to bare matters of fact. 


Nor is this elevation of the ſoul, and as it were a participation of the 
Divinity, or the undoubted utility which it hath in forming the man- 
ners, ſo entirely confined to Epic Poetry, (of which alone this great man 

here treats of) that all other kinds of Poetry ſhould be conſidered as 
1 deſtitute of theſe virtues: there are others, which would willingly 
participate of theſe encomiums. Firſt the Ode, 


wh 3 animos anguſto in n peQtore verſans ;” 


which though inferior. in other reſpects, yet in 8 vehemence, i im- 
petuoſity, in gravity, and ſometimes even in ſeverity undoubtedly _ 
gives place to none. Their manner of actipg is different; the effect | 
is perhaps the ſame. Epic Poetry purſues her end ſlowly, cautiouſly, | 
D 5 | confiderately, 
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colliderncly, and therefore poſſibly with more certainty ; 3 ſhe infinuates 

herſelf by degrees, penetrates, moves, and delights us, firſt ruſhing 
on, then retiring back; and thus amuſing the reader with her pleaf ng 
variety of things, ſhe applies a kind of gentle violence to his mind; 


and works upon him both by her preſſure, aud ſeeming negligence : 


the Ode, on the contrary ſtrikes, and rouſes the paſſions to their ſum- 


mit in an inſtant. The one is like a fame, which being aſſiſted on 
every fide by the wind, creeps along. by little and little, and at laſt 


deſtroys every thing with a great conflagration : : the other is like light- : 


ning, which coy darts out, 


« 1 1 magnamque revertens | 
«© Dat ſtragem late, ſparſoſque recolligit ignes.” 


And what force this kind of poetry is of, in regulati g our lives, and 


in forming our manners; but eſpecially how much it avails, in exciting 


and nouriſhing that generous elevation of the mind and faculties, by 


which virtue is more particularly upheld, we ſhall. be ſenſible of, if 


we recal to our remembrance the Monuments of the Greeks. Let us 
take a view of Pindar's verſes, which, though not'the firſt of their kind, 


ate yet, I know not how, almoſt the only ones that we have ſcarce any 


remains of: what an enthuſiaſm muſt they not have inſpired in thoſe 
Greeks who ſung them, and heard them every where ſung; for theſe 
verſes were not only admired by the learned and more refined, but were 


\ continually in the mouths of the meaneſt of the people? When they 


heard their Gods, their Heroes, their Anceſtors who were reckoned 
among their ods, their Provinces, their Cities, and the firſt inhabi- 
tants of them,/when they heard all theſe celebrated with ſuch honours 


and ſuch glory; would not their breaſts glow with a deſire of praiſe, 


with an emulation of ſuch excellent men, wien a love for their country : 
|. 1 7 | oP perhaps 
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perhaps too frantic, but neither diſcommendable 1 nor uſeleſs : ; and fo 


it did, and mutt neceſſarily follow, that, being elated with ſuch lofti- 
neſs of mind ſhall I term it, or puffed up with pride and inſolence, 
they looked on all other nations in compariſon with themſelves, as 
| barbarians, of no account, and moſt ſovereignly deſpiſed them? At 
the ſacred games, which did not a little keep up the warlike virtue of 
the Greeks, the verſes of the Poets added no ſmall acceſſion of dignity 
and renown : nor was the Olympic crown a more ample reward to thoſe 
who contended for victory, than an -encomium from Pindar, or 
Steſichorus. Oh! that antiquity bad not envied us the poſſeſſion of 
Steſichorus, whoſe gravity and magnificence every one is full of; whom 


Dionyſius extols above all others, in firſt ſelecting ſubjects that were 


| ſplendid and majeſtic, and then moſt admirably preſerving and keeping 
up to.the dignity of his characters. He alſo particularly gives the 
ſame encomium to Alcæus: but what a man? What a brave citizen? 
| how animated in the defence of his country and her laws ? what a 
bitter ſcourge and perſecutor of tyrants ? who conſecrated his ſword as 


well as his lyre to his country and her liberty; whoſe inſpiring Odes, 


which were continually repeated by the people, were a perpetual 


ſafeguard againſt the attempts of wicked eitizens, not only for his own. 


| city, but for all Greece. Indeed, ſuch vehement, and ſuch animated 


kind of Poetry, compoſed by ſo celebrated a man, muſt no doubt have 


| great weight, in rouſing the minds of the citizens to a ſenſe of virtue, 


and in deterring them from doing wrong; but more particularly in 
nouriſhing and keeping up that vigour, of the mind, that noble magna- : 
nimity, which is the guardian and protector of liberty. Was it to be 


feared that any one would dare to eſtabliſh the tyranny of Pifiſtra- 
tus, where in every aſſembly, and even in the ſtreets by the meaneſt 
of the people that Ode of Calliftratus was continually ſung, I know: 


not of Which, but certainly of a moſt ingenious Poet, and a very 


x 


good citizen. Fer > i: | 7 | 
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And if any of the murtherers of the tyrant, after the Ides of March, 1 
| had nee ſuch verſes as theſe among the OO and i in. the forum Þ} 


Ty = * 


1 © Jn a branch of myrtle I will bear the poignad, as did Harmodius and Ari) 
Jon, 
' When they flew the int, and ſet the Athenians free. 
Moſt beloved Harmodius, you are not dead, but are now, they ſay, in the 1 
bt the bleſſed ; PERS 
| Where are alſo the great Achilles, and the valiant Diomedes. 
In a branch of myrtle I will bear the poignard, as did Harwogus and Ariſto- 
giton, | | | 
When at the feſtivals of Minerva they ſlew that 1 Hipparchus. | 
Your glory ſhall endure for ever and ever, moſt beloved Harmodius and Ariftogiton, 
* or you have ſlain me: * ant, and ſet the e free. 
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it T aul undoubtedly have put an end to the empire of the Cæſars: of 


more weight would have been one . ſtrain of Harmodius, than all 
the Philippics of Cicero. | | 


Thhere are alſo . D Poetry, which though uſed by us on tri- 

vial and leſs important accaſions, yet ſometimes put on a graver and more 

majeſtic character. Such as Elegy; I do not mean of the light and a 
morous kind, but the ancient, wiſe, grave, and ſerious Kind of elegy; the 

guide of life, the miſtreſs. of manners, that preſides, over cities, and is 

the guardian of virtue. Not to name many of thoſe writers, of whom we 

have ſtill a few remains to judge by ; there is Solon, a moſt holy man, 

a moſt- wiſe ſtateſman, the beſt of Poets: who, if any thing arduous 

was to be carried into execution concerning the government of the 
ſtate, ever had recourſe to the aſſiſtance of Poetry. If the laws were to 
be put in force, the turbulence of the citizens to be chaſtiſed, or their 

minds to be excited and animated with a deſire for liberty? Some ſharp, 

ſevere, inſpiring verſes were inſtantly diſtributed among the people, 
n though grave and confoelaws were not without elegance : * 
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It is well 1 that the Athenians were indebted for the re- taking of 
Salamis from their enemies, entirely to the verſes of Solon, which was 
done not only againſt their will, but contrary to their expreſs commands. 
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P From the clouds come the ſtorms of hail and of ſnow, 
The thunders are produced by the vivid lighining, 
So through great men may a city be ruined ; | 
And the people by imprudence be enſlaved to a monarch. | 
. | ES: For 


L 14 J 
For after frequent ſlaughters, having ſo much deſpaired of all hopes of | 
ever regaining it, that it was death for any one even to propoſe to renew 
the war, yet that verſe of Top eg Exnepa, Let us away to Salamis, had 
ſuch an effect, as if pronounced by one who had prophecied in a kind of 
fury, that the people, as it were by inſpiration, ran to their arins, cried 
out for war, and to be led to the attack, where ruſhing on their enemies, 
they totally mctthen, and regained that moſt wiſhed: for v 5 


We . alſo ſome remains of chat Tyrtams who 


„ Mares animos in martia bella 
« Verfibus exacuit; 


all of them in the praiſe of martial valour, of a love for our country, 
and the immortal glory of thoſe who fall bravely fighting in the field 
of battle; verſes which would inſpire boldneſs and courage to the moſt 
timid: and with which he animated and led on the Laceflemonians, 
who were broke down and diſheartened, to a confident aſſurance of 
victory. The fact is well known, and authenticated by the te ſli- 
mony of many writers : which was it not ſo, by ſome perhaps theſe 
things might be thought to be fabulous; to me indeed, they do not 
ſeem leſs worthy of the credit of hiſtory, than they appear to be reaſon- 
able. For muſt we not ſuppoſe that thoſe men would fight with the 
-utmoſt ardour, and with the firmneſs and obſtinacy of virtue, who 
when they were ſtanding in their ranks,. on their march, or going to | 
attack their enemies, were continually loging to the ſound of the 
** ſuch verſes as theſe ? 
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: T hat 1 we may not entirely paſs over the lefſer ſpecies of Poetry, we 


mall certainly be thought by many to have given them all the merit, and 
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Let us s fight with animation for our country, and let us die for our children, | 


regardleſs of our lives : 


Fight, my brave youths, Randing cloſe one to the other, neither thinking of flight 
nor of fear ; 


But let every one boldly advancing, ſtand with his feet firm to the ground, 
biting his lips with his teeth; 


In his right-hand let him brandiſh his ſpar and ſhake the formidable plumes | 


"of his helmet; 


And joining foot to foot, and e ſhield to ſhield, and creſt to creſt, 
and helmet to helmet, 


Let him fight, with his ſword « or his hi ten man to man; ; oppoſing his breaſt to 


that of his enemy: 


The great vv of that man ſhall never ceaſe, nor ſhall his name; but 


though under ground, he will be immortal; 


Whom the implacable- Mars ſhall have lain, whilſt bravely ſtanding and Gghting 


for his country and children, 


perhaps 


eh more than they deſerve, - in \deeming their utility to . in 
the pleaſure which they afford. But you probably, Gentlemen, will 
not think they ſhould be entirely neglected, if you reflect, that theſe 
levities and amuſements help to relax the mind when fatigued in the 
| laborious ſearch aſter truth; that racy unbrace the ſpirits when too 
vehemently agitated, reſtore them when exhauſted, invigorate them 
when weakened, and recreate them by a change and variety in the 
ſtudies : and. for which we. have the example and authority of the 
greateſt men; among the Greeks of Solon, Plato, and Ariſtotte ; and 
among the Romans, of Scipio and Lælius, of Julius and Auguſtus Cæſar, 
M. Varro and M. Brutus; Who frequently and gladly interſperſed 
this delightful and elegant relaxation with their moſt weighty affairs, 
and deepeſt ſtudies. Indeed, nature ſeems to have conſulted moſt ad- 
mirably for us; when ſhe impels us ſo ſtrongly tothe ſearch after truth, 

which lies ſo remote,.and is not to. be obtained without great labour, 
in having found and prepared ſuch a relaxation for the mind to have 

recourſe to when oppreſſed, where the might throw off ber languor 
| and 1: +6 RA | 


Nor muſt we omit, that as theſe ſtudies afford a relief from your 
laboubs, ſo alſo from them may many of the ornaments of literature be 
taken. Firſt to conceive clearly in the mind, and fully to com- 
prehend things themſelves, and rhe.. cauſes of them; and then to 
explain them not only plainly, but elegantly. For in this we are all 
rather delicate, that we are not content with a bare and naked explana- 

Lion even of the graveſt ſubjects, but ſtand in need of the aſſiſtance of 
art to overcome our diſguſt; the language muſt be rather flowery, 
the ſentences ſplendid, and the ear muſt be caught by the harmony of 
the periods. All which things though Poets aim at far more than 
other writers; yet thoſe who have beſtowed any time and labour in 
. as and- imitating their writiogs, » Wm ann 1 this benefit, 

5 | that 


| that: their underſtanding will be cultivated and Cas the gicngth 5 
and activity of their mind increaſed, and their language, by ſuch a 
habit and intercourſe, will acquire a certain form and ſimilitude: 28 
we ſee in thoſe who have made any proficiency in dancing; that 
though they do not compoſe their le ps and geſtures to any ſet meaſure, 
yet, from this exerciſe, even when not practiſing it, they acquire * 


habitual * in all their motions. 


Neither is it incredible, that both Cafar a Cicero ſhould be in- 


debted to the charms of Poetry, for the fame of their oratorical elo- 
_ quence; the one the moſt elegant, the other the moſt eloquent of the 
Romans; and both of them given to the reading of Poetry, and 


exerciſed in the writing of it. This appears ſo manifeſtly in the 


writings of Plato, that he ſeems not only to have. judged badly and 
perverſely; but to have drawn upon himſelf the charge of being un⸗ 
grateful, in rejecting Poetry from his imaginary city, to which he 
oed the ſplendour and culture of his underſtanding ; ; and from whoſe 
fountains he had drawn that ſweet ren of * together 2 
with ſuch a fiream of cloquence. | | 


But to return to "0 more 4 parts: in this, certainly Poetry 


moſt eminently excels all other ſciences, that ſhe ſavours of ſomething 
lofty and almoſt divine, that ſhe not only recreates the mind when 


wearied, calms her when agitated, raiſes her when oppreſſed; but 
makes her ſoar upwards, and attempt things which are noble, ſublime; 
and arduous: / ſhe not only lays down . the. beſt precepts for us, and 
renders them moſt engaging ; but implants and fixes them on our mind. 


And as there is a defire of praiſe and fame innate in us, which ſtimu- 
lates us ſo vehemently to thoſe things, that are great and ſplendid; 
| Poetry diligently endeavours to fulfil this wiſh of A and to 

* cChheriſh 
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| cheriſh and increaſe i in us thoſe ſparks of virtue. As the has ever conf: 
deted it as her peculiar office to celebrate thoſe. things Which have been 


brively: and nobly done, that ſhe might hand down to poſterity the 
eminent actions of the greateſt men, and make their fame immortal 


from their ovn monuments; theſe thanks are certainly due to her, that 
| the not only forms the mind to: virtue by her precepts, directs her by 

the examples ſhe gives, and animates and inflames her by a force pe- 
. culiar to herſelf; but alſo pays to virtue a \ moſt ample and e IR 


1 23 for her labours. | 


But we ſhall yet ethink of f Poetry more e lightly nd more ably the 
her dignity requires, unleſs we view her where ſhe ſhines in all her mag- 


nitude, unleſs we contemplate her employed in ſacred rites, and admi- 


niſtering to-religion. This is her firſt and chief duty; and this ſhe ſo 


| happily accompliſhes; that in other things ſhe ſeems to be acting a kind 


of borrowed perſonage, and here only to appear in her proper charac- 
ter; elſewhere to be obliged to have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of art, 
and here alone to depend on her own force; or rather to be ſuſtained by 
divine inſpiration. For what is there throughout the whole of Poetry, 
or what can the human mind conceive more grand, more ſublime, more 
energetic; ; what can be more beautiful and. more elegant, than thoſe 
paſſages which occur in the ſacred writings of the Hebrew Prophets ? 
who equal an almoſt unſpeakable; magnitude of things with a ſuitable 
dignity of language and majeſty of expreſſion; and as there are ſome of 
them, which are more ancient than even the. fables of the Greek Poets, 
ſo they all excel them in ſublimity, as much as the moſt ancient exceed 
them in antiquity. And if we look for the firſt origin of Poetry, it 
ſeems to be referred to religion entirely. For as it is a faculty that prc- 
ceeds from nature, and but of late date reduced to certain laws and pre- 
cepts, which belong not to any one age or nation in particular, but to 


mankind in en; we muſt neceſſarily attribute it to the more vehe- 


ment 


1 5 Lee — of 
ment affections of the human nlind: che nature of which is to vent 
themſelves in lofry and ardent expreſſions, quite out of the common 


courſe of language, and which break out on a ſudden, and ſeparate by 


interv als, the uniform tenor off a continued ſpeech; they deal out as it 


Were. by repeated blows, ſharp, bold, piercing ſentences; and frame, 


and in a manner modulate their language according to the habit and 


emotions of the ſoul. This | is more particularly obſerved in the affections 


of joy and admiration; and what is there that could ſo forcibly ſtrike 


the mind of a man newly created, and which was not yet depraved by 
the vanity of opinions, as thoſe things which muſt be ſo plainly: 


obvious to n, the goodneſs, wiſdom, and magnitude of the moſt 


; high God? What is more probable, than that the firſt effay. of his 


rude and incoherent verſe, ſhould burſt out, from the ardour of an 


enthuſiaſtic mind, i in. the praiſes of his Creator? This, there is not 


the leaſt doubt of, that Poetry was nouriſhed i in thoſe ſacred rites from 


| whence ſhe ſeems te have had her origin: to go round the temples, to 
- ſtand before the altars, was her firſt and more peculiar occupation: 


and though ſo many different religions have exiſted in various nations 


and ages, yet in this we find all of them to agree, that they. ſhould 


be celebrated with hymns and ſongs. That this is the origin of Poetry, 


: ſhe gives no very obſcure marks, i in having ever embraced with the moſt - 


ar dent affection, every thing that is ſacred and celeſtial, as her parent and 
protector; hither, as to her own country .ſhe-loves to retire, and here 
ſhe moſt willingly occupies herſelf, and flouriſhes beſt. It will be ſuf- 
ficient for the preſcnt, only to have touched upon theſe things, and 


to have taken as it were a ſlight view of chem; hereafter enen we may 


be able more 2 to diſcuſs them. | 


| But how, or in what manner, I hope. you will readily forgive me, 
Gentlemen, if I dare not yet venture to lay before. you; it would be 
ing like one who ſhewed but little reverence for your judgment, and 
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| dees 5 upon his own, to ſuffer a any thing to eſcape from bim 
before you, which he had not previouſly well digeſted. in his mind. I 
| have therefore determined with myſelf, that I will offer nothing haſtily 


to you, nothing but what has been laboured at by me with the utmoſt 


Induſtry ; and that I will carefully endeavour to compenſate as much as 
| KB poſſihle for genius, learning, copiouſneſs, and every thing which 1 
feel to be wanting in me, by care, diligence, and labour; which, if I 


perform, the reſt, Gentlemen, I hope you will readily overlook, and 
forgive in me: and that you will ſtill continue to protect him with 


your kindneſs and indulgence, whom . have already honoured with 


| Four favour and counterance. 
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